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WILLIAM PENN. 

Our readers will remember that we have 
republished several articles from The Ameri- 
can Historical Record, the work being kind- 
ly loaned us by a friend for that purpose. 
We think the following letter from William 
Penn from the same source, possesses as much 
interest as any that have been previously se- 
lected :— 

The Record is indebted to the Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, for the following copy of a letter written by 
William Penn, from Philadelpbia, on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1683, to the Duke of Ormond, thea Viceroy of 
Ireland. It was copied by 2 daughter of Mr. Neill, 
in Dublin, from a cepy in the possession of Mrs. 
Maria Webb, of that city, anthoress of *‘ The Penos 
and Penningtonsof the Seventeenth Century in their 
Domestic and Religious Life,” who copied it from 
the original in the Carte Collection (see pege 128 


of the Record) in the Bodleian Library at Uxtord. It 
has never before been published.— Ep. 


My Noble & old Friend : 


Permit me at this great distauce, the best 
way yt is ieft me, to Congratulate thy quiet 
and happy Regiment in Ireland ; and to sa- 
lute thee wth yt sincere affection & respect 
which former obligations have raised in me 
& made indellible by time or distance. 

The singular intimaces it pleased thee to al- 
low me (above the men of my Rank) in the 
Court of Ireland, are remembered with ade- 
quate sentiments: For I love gratitude, tho’ | 
I vanely lament my inability to show it; but 





it is some comfort, yt great men are borne to 


do good & that they have their reward in the 
good they do, or it would undo small folks to 
be the object of their favor. 

But if it be below great men to he kind for 
recompence & marchendize their Powr, it is 
equally below all sensible minds to neglect to 
yield their best acknowledgments, and there- 
fore, great friend, suffer mine to write upon 
thee, tho’ in homely sort, which I have con- 
fidence to hope will be taken in good part, 
when measur’d & valud by the respect and 
integrity of yt sends thee. 

This said, 1 wish thee length of days, 
health & true felicity, begging by the old 
freedom & friendship that I have had with 
thee, that thy moderation may be known to 
all men, in all things, because God, our 
Judge, is at the Door; who will have the 
final! Inspection of all our actions, at that 
great and general assize of the world where 
nothing can be diseembled, or escaped that we 
have done. This is a lesson yt affects all, 
but of all, Magistrates, & of those Supream, 
who have not only their own, but the people’s 
sin’s to answer for, if by example and pun- 
ishment they labor not [to] teach virtue and 
deter the People from Impiety and the reason 
is plaine, for Justice and Sobriety are the end 
of Governmt, and the reuson of that extra- 
ordinary powr not to vex men for their be- 
liefe & modest practise of yr faith with re- 
spect to ye other world, into weh Province & 
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from its very nature & end. Honesté vivere, | errors in judgment remain till remov’d by ye 
alterum, non l:edere, et jus suum cuiqgue tri-| powr of light & conviction: a Religion with- 
buere (Pardo my extract) are the Magis-| out it is inhumain since reason only makes 
trates mark. humanity. Should men supercede yt to be 

To take care of the worship of God was a | conformists yt essentially makes them better 
peculier commission to ye Jewish Potentates, | then beasts, to witt understanding; to con- 
whose entire modell, in every ceremonious| clude men by authority is coercive, to con- 
part thereof, came from God, & weh stood in | clude by conviction is manly & christian. 
externall Kites, for the most part; but the} Lett it not, Noble ir’d, be uneasy to thee 
Religion and Kingdom of Xt. are not this} that I am thus long & perticuler; tis a trou- 
world, more mentall, inward, and spiritual] ;| blesome time in those parts of the world, & 
neither at the mountaine, nor at Jerusalem, | good & peaceable men may suffer by ye follys 
the Rites of neither place, but saies our| of other Pretenders. We hear of a Presby- 
blessed Savour, in spirit & in truth, with as|terian Plott & the severity yt is exercised 
little shew & pomp as may he, this is ye wor- | aguinst our friends in divers parts on yt oc- 
ship christian, not calculated to our senses, | casion, tho’ to the astonishment of our prose- 
but our souls. This comes from heaven, over | cutors there be none of them found in the 
comes and prevales by conviction; no fire | list.* tis what I ever told the King & Duke,} 
from heaven to make conforme, much less| & yt at parting; if God should suffer men to 
from the earth; Christ Jesus, to whom all| be so farr infatuated as to raise commotions 
powr is given, is sufficient for ye part, as to| in ye Kingdom, he would never find any of 
him only it is appointed of the father. But| yt Party among ym at least of note or Credit. 
lett vice be punisht, Corporall Ills have Cor-| the Lord Hyde was by now Earl of Roches- 
porall sufferings and corrections, yt the Mag- | ter: their designe being no more but to en- 
istrate may be a terror to evil doers, not mis- | joy their conscience & follow their vocations 
taken believers about t’other world, much | peaceably, yt the labor of ye week may not 
less peaceable livers & worshipers. be ye price of their Sabbath, I mean worship; 

Of all that falls under thy administration, | & yt I believed he would live to be convinced 
in the love of God & the sincere affection of a} that we never carried the matter higher: lett 
friend, lett me prevale with thee to avoide| others answear for themselves. This makes 
troubling conscientious and quiet liveing | me press ye more upon thee in favour of our 
dissenters ; they are best for the country and | fr’ds in Ireland, because upon their address 
not the worst for the church. Since if Re-| to the King (in wch they pleaded their inno- 
ligion be at heart in our great churchman, | cency & declared their abhorrence of plotts, 
they will leave the example of such vertue|and prayed to be relieved in their euffer- 
and make it a spurr to mend the pace of thos | ings:’{ the King gave them thanks, & said, 
yt they conceive of sounder principles in their | he beleived them, & promised to take care to 
owne communion. redress them. 

For my part, I franckely declare, I cannot | I plead against my interests, for the Sever- 
think yt God will damn any man for the er-| itys of those parts increase the plantation & 
rors of his judgment & God forbid yt we| improvement of these. But I am for the 
should think yr all or ye most part of the } ——————— 
world err willingly in suenesliee and if 
both be allow’d, ye Conclusion is short, that 
there are but two churches in the world, & 
they contain all ye good & bad people in it: 
of which Christ and Satan are the heads. So 
yt damnation & salvation goe not by names 

ut natures & qualifications according to ye 
unquestionable doctrine of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, yt God is no respecter of Persons, but 
those yt in all nations feare him & worke 
righteousness shall be accepted, that men 
must reap wt they sow, and his servants peo- 
ple are whom they obey; thus Xt. overthrew 
ye Jews’ great pretentions to Abraham, Moses, 
ye Prophets Law——& Rites if you commit 
sin you are the servants of sin, slighting their 
conceits of heirship, & sonship by succession 
& peculiar traditions, a snare too powerful 
upon a great part of the world. 


*The Act of Uniformity passed early in the reign 
of Charies the Second, was intended to crush out 
Presbyterianism in England, which had been trans- 
plated to that realm from Scotland, in 1643. These, 
the Independents, and other sects, were by it placed 
in direct antagonism to the established Episcopal 
Church, and the first named, by far the most pow- 
erful, and sympathized with by almost the entire 
people of Scotland, were suspected of plots for re- 
gaining their former ascendancy in Church and 
State. At the time Penn wrote, the air was full of 
rumors of a ‘Presbyterian Plot.” Quakers and 
other noa-conformists suffered in consequence.— 
Ep. 


+King Charles the Second, and James (bis brother) 
Duke of York, who soon succeeded him on the 
throne. 


tEpiscopacy had been re-established in Ireland, 
and there the Act of Uniformity bore heavily upon 
all anti-Episcopalians. Atthattime the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, were considerable in number, 
in Ireland.—Eb. 
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english Roots & garden stuff, good fruit & 
excellent sider. The Peach we have in div- 
ers kinds & very good & in great abundance. 
| The vine of severall sorts & ye sign wth us 

I thank God, I ame safely arrived in ye| of rich land) is very fruitfull & tho’ not so 
province yt the providence of God & Bouniy | sweet as some I have eaten in Europe, yet it 
of the King hath made myne, & which the makes a good wine, and the worst good vine- 


just & mercifull thing, whoever getts or | 
loses by it, as ought all men of truth, honour 
and conscience to be, wch said give me leave 
to say something of this party. 





credit, prudence, & industry of the peoplecon- | gar: I have observed three sorts, the great 
cerned wth me must render considerable—I | grape yt has green, red & black on ye same 
was received by the ancient Inhabitants wth | tree, the muskedel], and black little grape 
much kindness & respect & the rest brought it | which is the best, & may be improv’d to an 
wth them.* There may be about four thousand | excellent wine. These are spontaneous. 
soules in all. I speak, 1 think within compass; Of cattle we have the horse, not very 
we expect an increase from France, Holland | handsome, but good—low cattle &, hogs in 
& Germany, as well as our Native Country. | much plenty & sheep encrease apace. 

The land is generally good, well water’d & | Our town of Philadelphia is seated bet ween 
not so thick of wood as | immaggined ; there 
are also many open places yt have been old 
indian fields. The trees yt grow bere are the 
mulberry white and read, Walnut, black, 
gray and Hickory; Poplar, Cedar, Cyprus, 
Chestnut, Ash, Sarsafrax, Gum, Pine, Spruce, 
Oake, black, white, red, Spanish Chestnut «& 
Swamp weh has a leafe like a willowe, and is 
most lasting. The food the woods yield is 
your Kiks, Deer, Racoons, Beaver, Rabbits, 
Turkeys, Phesants, Heath birds, Pidgeons, & 
Partridges innumerably ; we need no setting 
dogs to ketch, they run by droves into the 
house in cold weather. Our Rivers have al- 
so plenty of excellent fish & water fowl, as 
Sturgeon, Rock, Shad, Herring, Codfish, flat 
heads, sheeps heads, Roach & Perch, & trout 
in inland streams. Of fowls, the Swan, white 
gray & black Goose, & Cranee: the best Duck 
& Seal I ever eate, & the Snipe and Curlse, 
with ye Snowbird are also excellent. 

The aire is sweet & clear wch makes a ae- 
reen and steady sky as in the more southern 
parts of France—Our Summers & winters are 
commonly once in three years in extreames, aad 


but the winters seldom last above ten weeks & For Friends’ Intelligencer 


two navigable rivers, having from 4 to 10 
fathom water ; about 150 houses up in one 
year,* & 400 Country seitlements, thus do 
labour to render our selves an Industreous 
colony to ye honor and benefitt of ye crown 
as well as our comfort & advantage, & lett 
them not be separated say I. 

Pardon this history, & the imperfect dreas 
it shows things io. I thought better offend 
by being troublesome a little, than by neglect 
of duty. The first ship yt goes for Ireland, 
shall carry a small present of this Countrys 
growth, as a Token of my Respect which | 
assure myselfe will not be disagreeable for 
the vallue, when ’tis considered as ye all of 
testimony yt is left me here to express my- 
sclfe by, who in all places & conditions shall 
with zeal & pleasure study to approve my- 
selfe— 

My noble friend 
Thy affect and 
faithfull friend 
to serve thee in wt I can 
Ww. Pern. 


rarely begin till ye latterend of December. The THE LESSONS OF A NIGHT. 

days are above two hours longer, & ye sun| jjeing one of the number who believe that 
much hotter here than with you, wch makes | greams, or visions of the night, are often sig- 
some recompense for ye long nights of the| nificant of some important truth that has 
winter Seagon, as well as the woods yt make | fgijed to reach ua through any other channel, 
cheap & great fires. and may thereby teach us a valuable lesson, 


We have of graine, wheat, maize, Rye,|T am led to write while what presented du- 
Barley, oates, severall excellent sorts of beans ring my hours of sleep last night remains 


& pease; pumkens, water & musmellons, all vividly before me. At the commencement 


senna of the dream, my husband, our son, (a young 
man) and myself, with other friends, were 
sitting on our front door steps enjoying a 
lively, social time, when, ian realizing 
how or why, the change was made, I found 
myself sitting apart from the rest, on the ter- 
race, between the large white pine and fir, 


*This was Penn’s first visit to America. He ar- 
rived at New Castle, in Delaware, in November, 1682. 
He was joyfully received by the old settlers. ‘It is 
the best day we have ever seen,” said the Swedes, 
as they gathered around him like children about a 


Treaty with the Indians, near where Vhiladel»hia 
was laid out. Jie had purchased the domain now 
the State of Delaware, and formally declared the 
union of the “ Territories,” (as the three counties of 
which it was composed, were called), with Pennsyl- 
vania.—Ep. 





*Many of the streets of the new city of Philadel- 
phia, were named after the trees enumerated in 
Penn’s list, and still bear those names, as Chestnut, 
Walnut, Pine, Sprace, Locust, etc.—Ep. 
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in the southwest corner of the yard, gazing up | We see the num berless spiritual blessings that 
at the western sky, and wrapped in silent | ate being showered down upon such as will ac- 


meditation. 
rivited, by the appearance of several animals 
amid the clouds,—a lamb and a cat only be- 





Suddenly, my attention was | cept them,—each hand representing a bless- 


ing intended to be Jaid upon some head; but 
so many world-busied hearts not being ready 


ing distinct among them. Immediately ont | to receive them, they fall like these hands, 
of the blue sky appeared a white and beauti- | unrecognized to the earth, and disappear 
fully formed hand, with the indcx fieger| Without accomplishing the joyous mission 
pointing downwards. As my eyes were fixed whereunto they were sent. Another beauti- 


spellbound upon this, another hand appeared 
close by, with the finger pointing downward 
also, but in a different angle, and then an- 
other, and still another followed rapidly, until 
there were a large number, with fingers point- 


ing in every possible angle downwards, and | 


they then began to fall, until the air seemed 
full of them—each hand striking the ground 
outspread, with the palm downwards, and 
then instantly disappearing. I was trans- 
fixed with awe and admiration ; but as soon 
as I could speak, I called to my husband and 
son to come quickly and see what was rain- 
ing down from the heavens. They both sprang 
to their feet at my earnest tones, and my 
husband sat down on the grass so close to me 
as to touch me, and silently gazed upward. 
My son came half-way, but stopped on the 
other side of the fir tree, and stood looking 
up also. Just at this moment a large and 
exquisitely beautiful hand came slanting 
downwards directly toward us, and settled 
with its palm outspread on my dear hus- 
band’s head. Never shal] I forget the rap- 
ture which glowed in my heart and thrilled 
through every part of my being, as with 
clasped hands and tears streaming down my 
cheeks, I called again to my child, who was 
still on the other side of the fir-tree, “Oh, 
my son, docome and see; come quickly, and 
see what a blessing has come down from 
Heaven and been laid upon thy dear father's 
head. Stepping around quickly to within a 
few feet of us, with a bright smile overspread- 
ing his face as if sharing our joy, and yet not 
fully comprehending it, he looked at the 
white hand resting on his father’s head, just 
as it too quietly disappeared. Then, for the 
first time, he spoke and said, “I wonder what 
good luck is coming now?” Just then, with 
my husband still sitting in silence, and his 
head bowed under the blessing, I awoke, 
only to find myself very soon shedding real 
tears, and the same glow of happiness continu- 
ing. I pondered upon the interpretation 
which now presented to my waking thoughts. 
The short time spent on the steps in social 
chatting with company, represents the inno- 
cent character of transitory pleasures, when 
used in moderation ; the quick retirement 
apart from them into silence and secret medi- 
tation, with eyes uplifted, represents a state 
in which our spiritual vision is opened, and 


ful lesson is the earnestness with which those, 
whose eyes are opened in the stillness of all 
esh, to see and feel these blessings, calling 
out to others to come, come quickly, and see 
and share them also! And how those who 
quickly respond to this call, aud seat them- 
selves on the grass in an attitude of humility, 
spiritually close to those who call, receive the 
blessing, and find the hand of heavenly peace 
resting upon their heads. But by far the 
most beautiful and impressive lesson of all to 
me, is that entire self-abnegation that can be 
so completely melted and lost in joy at the 
blessing and prosperity of another, as to even 
forget to wish that one of the hands had 
descended upon its own head. A. 
Twelfth month, 1872. 


———— 08 


A CAUTION. 

I bad occasion (in this long Quarterly 
Meeting) to consider that it is a weighty 
thing tospeak much in large meetings for 
business, for except our minds are rightly 
prepared, and we clearly understand the case 
we speak to, instead of forwarding we hinder 
business, and make more labor for those on 
whom the burden of the work is laid. Ifa 
partial spirit or selfish views have any room 
in our minds, we are unfit for the Lord’s 
work, and if we have a clear prospect of the 
business and a proper weight on our minds to 
epeak, we should avoid useless apologies and 
repetitions. Where people are gathered from 
afar, and adjourning a meeting of business is 
attended with great difficulty, it behooves all 
to be cautious how they detain a meeting, 
especially when they have sat six or seven 
hours.—John Woolman. 


THE LIFE TO COME. 

What does a man take with him when 
from the extreme verge of life he launches 
into what lies beyond? It looks as if he 
took nothing. Death seems to pass a sponge 
over all that has gone before. Be it the 
end, or be it a new beginning, it seems a to- 
tal breaking off from all that life has hitherto 
consisted in. That is what makes it terrible. 


But if we look at it truly, his past life is’ 


just the one thing that a man does take with 
him when he dies. He takes himself. And 
that self is the product of all his past expe- 
riences and actions. Asan oak bears in it- 


self the results of exery shower that through 
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long years has freshened it, of every gale 
that has toughened it or stripped its boughs, 
of the sunshine that has fed it, and the 
drought that has parched it, so a man, when 
he stands at the end of life, is what he has 
been made by all his joys and sufferings and 
actions. That is what he takes into the other 
world—his own character. 

The life to come and the life that now is 
are parts of one another. They are related 
just as youth and manhood are related. The 
man is not the same that the boy was, but 
what the boy was entered into the man as a 
partof him. Thestrength I gain by my vic- 
tories this year, and the weakness into which 
I come by defeat, will be a part of me next 
year. So there is not an act, not a word or 
thought, but casts its influence forward into 
the to-morrow that lies beyond death. 

The whole teaching of the Bible as to the 
future life centres on this —that what we are 
now is supremely importaut with reference to 
what we shall be then. Every warning, every 
encouragement, all the grand and terrible im- 
agery of the judgment, all the tender assurances 
of Christ, are directed to that end. The object 
of them allis to impress the transcendant 
importance of character. Language and 
thought are tasked to the utmost to express 
this. Visions of woe unspeakable, of joy ia- 
effable, are used to picture the results of well- 
doing and evil doing; to show that they ra- 
diate into eternity, and are immeasureable. 
And we have no right to break the force of 
this teaching, by the assumption that only 
one of two grand results is possible, and that, 
80 a man is saved at last, his misdeeds will 
hurt hima little. That is neither according to 
Scripture nor moral reason. He that is only 
righteous is to he “ righteous still ;” “he that 
is holy” to be“ holy still.” According as a 
man has attained in this stage, so is his be- 
ginning in the next. He must commence 
there according as he has finished here, ona 
high plane or a low.gne. 


Modern forms of religious feeling do aot 
make so much account as former ones, of 
preparation for death. And it is no loss that 
they do not, if only they sufficiently insist 
on rightness of life. That—taking the words 
in their largest sense, including faith and 
love Godward, as well as right action man- 
ward—that isthe only preparation for death 
that is good for anything. Any other prep 
aration, whether it be receiving church rites, 
or going through some kind of emotional ex- 
perience that will serve as a passport at the 
heavenly gates—is a delusion. To love God, 
to trust him and obey him, to be pure and 
upright and loving, that is the only prepa- 
ration for death, and that is the only true 
life. 


Every man has his own special work todo, 
his own battle to fight, to reach the state 
where he is fit to die, or to live. One has to 
overcome the flesh, to subject what is animal 
in him to what is spiritual; and to do it not 
once for all, but in many a struggle. Another 
is naturally clothed with pride as with a gar- 
ment ; and what a life-long business it is to 
get rid of that, and wear continually Christ’s 
robes of humility. With another, self-pleasing 
is an almost unconquerable instinct ; how hard 
ié is for him to learn to think of others first! 
With many and many a one, on a bed of 
sickness, or in circumstances of dullness and 
depression, the great thing is to come into a 
state of patience, to accept willingly and joy- 
fully the Lord’s good pleasure. So each of 
us has his own special field on which to con- 
quer or be conquered, and every hour has 
itsskirmish. Nor has aryone a single line of 
effort. Weare tried on this and on that, 
now in temper, now in faith, now in the soli- 
tude of our hearts, and now by those around 
us. Not one of all these experiences but leaves 
its mark on us, according as we are true or 
false to its opportunity. Audit is the sum- 
ming up of all these—the character formed 
in us through these million daily acts of will 
—that abides with us when we face death, 
and crosses the boundary with us. 

And beyond? Beyond is He from whom 
has flowed every form of good that we have 
known on earth. Source of each joy, each 
love, in him dwell joy and love in perfect 
fullness. Just how he will deal with us, we 
know not—do we need to know? Not one 
capacity of good in us will our Father let be 
wasted. Does it seem hard to leave this 
earth? Do the sweet fields and skies of sum- 
mer draw our hearts to stay with them? Does 
human love seem too much a part of our souls 
to be left behind? Earth’s beauty is but the 
garment of him to whom we go; all love is 
of him, and shares his immortality. And so 
far as our life has Jain in that which is of 
God’s nature, we shall find no loss, no dis- 
appointment, but abundant and exceeding 
fruition.— Christian Union. 

cette 
FUNERAL EXPENSES—A NEEDED REFORM. 
BatTimorg, Nov. 16, 1872. 
Editors Baltimore American: 


“Permit a subscriber of fifty years to sug- 
gest some reform specially needed in regard 
to funerals as conducted at the present time. 

I am led to ask the service of your valua- 
ble paper to lead off in this matter, and I 
think this is the proper time to take it up. 
The writer heard a friend say a day or two ago 
that he had ordered fifteen carriages to serve 
at a funeral, and obtained but eight, and your 
correspondent being invited to attend a fune- 
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ral a few days since on arriving at the house 
was informed the funeral would not take 
place that day, as the required number of 
backs could not be obtained on account of 
the horse disease. The long line of carriages 
so frequently seen following the remains of 
some loved one, and by usage and custom 
thought to be necessary, ought in my judg- 
ment to be reduced in every case, and re- 
stricted to the requirements of the immediate 
family circle. After the services at the dwell- 
ing, where the friends of the family may as- 
semble and give proof of their respect for the 
dead and sympathy with the bereaved, the 
funeral should be strictly private, and as lit- 
tle parade made as possible. The rite of se- 
pulture is too sacred to admit of any display 
outside the family. Besides, it too frequently 
happens from a false notion on the subject, 
that an expense is incurred which the family 
cannot without much hardship recover from. 
Cannot you, Messrs. Editors, do something 
towards a reform in this direction ? 
An OLp Citizen.” 
We fully agree with our correspondent that 
there is much need of reform in the manner 
of conducting funerals. <A silly custom of 
making “a vain show” at funerals, as every 
one knows, frequently entails great embarrass- 
ment upon surviving relatives and friends. 
Money is squandered, frequently, to pay for 
conveyances occupied by mere nominal ac- 
quaintances of the deceased or those who 
have come to the house of mourning simply 
to gratify a morbid curiosity and to lay in a 
stock of material for future gossip. The fu- 
neral services over our dead, whether con- 
ducted at the residence or at some place of 
worship, should, we think, terminate that por- 
tion of the obsequies in which mere friends 
and acquaintances are expected to unite. 
The remains should then be laid to their last 
earthly repose followed only by actual rela- 
tives of the deceased. We are glad to be 
able to inform our correspondent that we 
know of many who with him are desirous of 
inaugurating such a reform as he has sug- 
gested. A number of gentlemen connected 
with an Episcopal Church in this city have 
already made a movement in this direction. 
Their plan, in brief, is to organize a society 
for whose members and subscribers all fune- 
ral arrangements are to be conducted upon a 
fixed scale of prices. The coffin is to be neat 
but plain, not to cost in any case beyond a 
certain fixed rate. There are to be not more 
than four carriages provided, and the friends 
and acquaintances of the deceased are to be 
present only at such portion of the funeral 
services as take place in the church. By such 
an arrangement it is confidently believed that 
ersons of moderate means, as well as others, 








will be able to have funerals conducted in a 
respectable and becoming manner at a cost 
vastly below what is now usually paid for 
even a plain funeral in these days of empty 
show, when the slavish followers of fashion 
vainly seek to strip death of its stern reali- 
ties by tricking out their dead in costly ap- 
parel and garish coffins, and seem to measure 
a man’s respectability by the length and cost- 
liness of his funeral —Baltimore American. 
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COMPENSATIONS FOR SUFFERING, 
The capability of suffering exists in pro- 


portion to the rank held in creation. In the 
mineral world, no such tendency is possible, 
and the same idea is usually held as to vege- 


table existence, though the shrinking of the 


sensitive plant might almost warrant our sup- 
posing some exceptions to therule. Ascend- 


ing to animal life, we see in its lower stages 
this capacity in its smallest development. 
The coral and the oyster are probably only 
capable of very slight and dull pain. High- 
er up in the scale of being, we see the nobler 
avimals enduring proportionately greater suf- 
fering, and their piteous cries often awaken 
lively sympathy. But itis reserved for man 
to suffer in degrees urknown to any inferior 
creatures; and as civilization and mental 
power advance, this capacity increases. 
The savage knows little of the keen anguish 
to which the cultured mind and sensitive 
heart are liable; the more debased the moral 
character, the more benumbed are the stings 
of conscience, which gives to the pure-mind- 
ed such exquisite pain. 

It might seem at first sight that there is a 
singular inconsistency in this arrangement ; 
that there is little encouragement in striving 
after higher elevation of character if the re- 
ward is to be an increasing capability for suf- 
fering. A deeper investigation of the theory 
of pain, however, will reveal its hidden com- 
pensations, and will vindécate the love which 
placed it among us as one of the most valu- 
able ministrations to mankind. In our phy- 
sical nature, pain serves a most important 
office. It may be considered a kind of senti- 
nel to warn us of the approach of injury. 
Without it we should have no security of life 
or limb. If fire conveyed no pain to the 
touch, we should be consumed ; if cold caused 
no suffering we should perish; if hunger 
brought no pangs, we should cease to pro- 
vide for our needs. If we suffered nothing 
from overtoil, we should become unconscious 
suicides. Every form of physical pain, from 
the keenest anguish to the slightest inconve- 
nience, has its own mission in preserving life, 
cherishing our powers and improving our 
natures. Were it possible to banish palu 
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from the earth, our lives would be but the 
sport of accident. Some of our tenderest af- 
fections and deepest joys also proceed from 
the offices of love and benevolence, called 
forth by the existence of pain. Were these 
duties rendered unnecessary by the absence 
of suffering, our affections would become 
deadened, and neglect and indifference would 
ensue. We should forfeit our warmest sym- 
pathies, endearments and gratitude. Infancy 
could not claim protection, nor old age the 
love and reverence which are its due, 

If we owe so much to physical pain, still 
more are we indebted to the pain we suffer 
from moral evil. This is more refined in its 
nature, more intricate in its workings, and 
keen in its effects than any mere bodily suf- 
fering. Wrong-doing is essentially harmful. 
It can never exist without inflicting injury. 
The pain attending its commission is sent by 
unerring love and wisdom to warn us against 
what would otherwise prove our ruin. Moral 
excellence is the highest form of happiness 
of which we are capable. No means could 
so surely and effectually provide for this, or 
awaken in all the desire to attain it, as the 
connection of misery with guilt. The deso- 
lation and wretchedness that follows evil- 
doing is the chief means by which men are 
taught to shun it, and to form better pur- 
poses, while in this way the virtuous are von- 
firmed in their principles, the tempted ena- 
bled to overcome their temptations, and the 
benevolent urged forward to fresh efforts for 
the welfare of their race. Not only in the 
overwhelming ruin which follows gross and 
continued guilt, but in every small whisper- 
ing of conscience, may we find the blessing 
of this pain. It is a friendly monitor, which 
gently lifts its warning voice against the be- 
ginnings of evil. If we welcome its counsel, 
and obey its instructions, we-shall realize its 
worth. 

None are more ready to admit the benefi- 
cence of pain than those who, themselves, 
suffer greatly. There are those who are bow- 
ed down with physical suffering, or deeply 
afflicted with mental sorrows, who yet expe- 
rience a depth and fullness of good to their 
spiritual natures, the joy of which far exceeds 
that arising from all outward prosperity. If 
then pain is not wholly an evil to be escaped, 
but rather a friend who gives faithful coun- 
sel, let us not repine at its approach, but 
strive to discover the lessons with which it is 
fraught. So shall it be to us a benign agent, 
preserving life, establishing health and vigor, 
promoting intelligence, and developing and 
disciplining our best faculties. 

Loox at your mercies with both eyes; and 
at your troubles and trials with only one. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Friends in the West. 

The attendance of the late Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Prairie Grove, Iowa, 
it was feared would be seriously interfered 
with, by Friends being unable to travel on 
account of the prevailing epidemic among the 
horses. When our friends Ellwood B. Con- 
rad, of Salem, N. J., and Solomon Pusey, of 
London Grove, Pa., arrived in our city on 
the cars, it was fora time a matter of doubt 
whether horses could be procured to convey 
them to the meeting. 

A citizen, not a member with us, kindly 
furnished a pair of ponies, and we arrived in 
season to attend the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, which was small, but a season of 
spiritual consolation and comfort. 

On First-day, notwithstanding the epidem- 
ic, the house was pretty well filled, many 
walking for miles who had never done so on 
a similar occasion. The meeting was one of 
remarkable sclemnity, An hour or more was 
spent in reverential silence—a stillness that 
could be felt. After this, the fountain was 
unsealed, and tae tide of gospel power was 
raised in a pre-eminent manner. The meet- 
ing closed, after an offering of thanksgiving 
and praise. 

Second-day 16th. The meeting-house was 
nearly filled. Representatives were present 
from all the Monthly Meetings. Some 
Friends came part way on the trains and 
walked for miles in order to reach the meet- 
ing. 

A letter was received and read by the cor- 
respondent, from Friends in Illinois, stating 
that Blue River Quarterly Meeting had ap- 
pointed a Committee to visit and correspond 
with our Committee on the subject of a new 
Yearly Meeting. Some were concerned to 
discourage too much haste in so important a 
movement ; believing that when the subject 
matures, the way will be opened hy the hand 
of Him who is the Leader of His people. 
Marietta Monthly Meeting sent a proposition 
to have the Quarterly Meeting held there 
once in the year, and proposed the Sixth 
month. There is a growing meeting there. 
Friends have completed a neat new meeting- 
house. Friends of Prairie Grove would re- 
gret to lose the Sixth month Quarter in an 
especial manner. It is the spring-time and 
the season of beauty, as well as excellent 
travelling. We hope, however, an unselfish 
spirit will prevail. The whole subject as re- 
spects the time and place to hold the Quar- 
terly Meeting, was submitted to a judicious 
committee of men and women Friends. 

Caleb Russell, one of the Representatives 
to the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting, report- 
ed it to have been a season of eminent favor 
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the same proportion exists in the country 
generally. 

Great unanimity prevailed in the confer- 
ence in the decision arrived at, which was 
that the foreign missions, the home mission 
work, the temperance work, and the First- 
day schools should claim the official recogni- 
tion of the Society. It remains to be seen 
whether this decision will be confirmed by 
their Yearly Meeting in Fifth month next, 
should it then be presented for consideration. 


-_—2o 


We received the minutes of the Quarterly 
Meeting, and read the important change 
made in the discipline on the subject of in- 
toxicating liquors ;” also reports of Com- 
mittees on “ Indian Affairs,” and the subject 
of “ our testimony against War,” as set forth 
in the efforts making to inaugurate a congress 
of nations to settle differences by arbitration, 
and thus banish the barbarous custom of 
war from the society of nations. 

The Committee having charge of Appoiat- 
ed and Circular meetings, made an interest- 
ingreport. They have visited several sec- 
tions of the State, and found a great deal 
of interest manifested. The meetings were 
often large, and evidently blessed by the 
help and presence of the Great Head of the 
Church. Evangelical denominations freely 
allowed the use of their places of worship. 
In one instance a large Quarterly Meeting- 
house of the Orthodox Friends was applied 
for, and freely granted. Several persons in 
some of these localities have made applica- 
tion for membership in our religious Society. 

The usual business being completed, the 
meeting closed under a feeling of solemnity. 

_A little colony of Friends are settling near 
New Chicago, Kansas, on the Great Western 
Railroad, and we learn are holding a little 
meeting on First-days. Among them are our 
beloved friend Thomas E. Hogue, a minis- 


ter from Highland, a branch of Wapsenonic 
Monthly Meeting. J. A. D. 



















DIED. 


ADAMSON.—-On the 13th of Seventh month, 
1872, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Adamson, in the 
71st year of her age. 

ADAMSON—On the t8th of Ninth month, 1872, 
Thomas Adamson, in the 78th year of his age ; both 
members of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

BAYNES —In Baltimore, on the 25th of Twelfth 
month, 1872, James Baynes, of pneumonia, in the 
66th year of his age; 4 member and minister of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was a 
kind husband, an affectionate father and faithful 
friend; concerned to labor diligently for the good 
of others; and he had the comfort of seeing the 
joint labor of himself and others blessed with a 
successful establishment of a home for aged colored 
women, a shelter for orphans of colored soldiers, 
and was diligently laboring to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a honse of refuge for colored children. 

BURGESS.—At his residence in Dyerstown, 
Bueks County, on Twelfth 18th, 1872, of heart dis- 
ense, Aaron Burgess, in the 75th year of his age. 


Mt. Pleasant, Jowa, 12th mo. 25th, 1872. 


P.S. Pamphlets or papers sent to 7. E. 
H. P. C., New Chicago, Kansas, might be 
distributed to advantage. 
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Norr.—Our weather correspondent apolo- 
gises for the length of his “ Review’ this 


month, stating that much of interest has, even 
now, been omitted. 


Across THE WaATER.—A conference has, 
we learn, been recently held among Friends 
in London to consider whether certain kinds 
of mission-work, in which individuals are en- 
gaged, may not properly claim the recogni- 
tion of the Society. This conference was attend- 
ed by from three hundred to four hundred per- 
sons from all parts of the kingdom. By the re- 
ports from the different sections, it was found 
that in the metropolitan district about two 
thousand persons are each week brought 
within the influence of Friends; and that 








He guve evidence through life of an humble, un- 
pretending, conscientious Christian, and was for 
many years a highly valued Elder of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and was interred in 
Plumstead Friends’ Graveyard on the 21st. 

EVERETT.—Near Cardington, Morrow County, 
Ohio, on the 4th of Twelfth moeath, 1872, William 
Everett, in the 85th year of his age; for many years 
he was a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. 
He testified by example his belief in the promise of 
Jesus, that ‘Where two or three are met in My 
name there am I iu the midst of them.” The meet- 
ing became very small, but he continued faithful in 
attending it until it was discontinued, and the few 
members belonging thereto were attached to Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting. 

WATSON.—At the residence of Mercy P. Picker- 
ing, in Lower Makefield, Bucks County, on the 11th 
of I'welfth month, 1872, Charles Watson, aged about 
58 years. He and his deceased narents, Joseph and 
Mary Watson, were all members of Buckingham 
Friends’ Meeting, and were buried at that place. 

GARRIGUES.—On 22d of Twelfth month, 1872, 
at her residence in Jarrett Town, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa., Anne, wife of Benjamin Garrigue3; a min- 
ister of Horsham Monthly, and Upper Dublin Par- 
ticular Meeting. This dear friend was a worthy ex- 
ample in her daily life of meekness and simplicity, 
and deeply concerned that her family and friends 
should be found walking in the paths that lead to 
peace, often in her communications exhorting all 
‘“to come, taste and see how good the Lord is.” 
Having attained a good old age, (being in her 83d 


year,) she, “like a shock of corn fully ripe, has 
been gathered into the heavenly garner.” 
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FREEDMEN’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The following is part of a letter recently 
received by a Friend of this city, from the 
Principal of the Freedmen’s Industrial Schoo! 
at Mt. Pleasant, S.C. Those who have con- 
tributed to its support will be pleased to hear 
of its success and usefulness. 


Mr. Pieasant, S. C., Twelfth mo. 16, 1872. 


Dear Friend :—I am seated to give thee my 
annual message. I am tired of begging, but 
think I can with truth report some progress 
in our industrial undertakings connected 
with this school. 

Education, I think, consists in developing 
the mind and training the hands, and to this 
end I have always endeavored to bend my en- 
ergie:, although I have many times had to hold 
on to what seemed almost a shadow in the in- 
dustrial department. Now having a teacher 
employed on purpose, the children are regu- 
larly and systematically taught, the boys to 
make mats and baskets from rushes and _pal- 
metto, the girls to make other articles from 
palmetto, to knit and to sew, and to make 
wire baskets. _ We have also connected with 
the school, those who make matresses from 
moss that grows here. In the store we keep 
a variety of goods for every day wear, and 
find a growing custom for that department. 
During the past few weeks we have employed 
a colored woman at five dollars a week to 
make up ordered clothing. There has been a 
good cotton crop raised, and although cotton is 
low, many of the people seem to have money 
with which to buy. The children are interested, 
and go at their work with zeal while they are 
in school; but of course like children the 
world over, they have not pertinacity large; 
yet when persons know how to do a thing, 
when necessity for exertion comes, they will 
be able to do it without having then to go 
through the slow process of learning. I am 
anxious to extend the usefulness of the store, 
and want to know if thou or any other per- 
son would lend it $100. It now owns a sew- 
ing machine worth fifty dollars, and goods 
worth considerably more than that amount, 
so it would not be a very risky investment. I 
want to add shoes to the stock in trade, an 
article in which the people are much imposed 
upon in the stores in this village. I sent to 
John Saunders to send us forty dollars worth, 
but that will be only a start. In this we 
should have the custom of our whole school ; 
and one hundred and eleven children, walk- 
ing daily all distances up to six miles, tread 
out a great deal of shoe-leather. 

Friends have given a great gift to the col- 
ored community, in this school, and the think- 
ing portion appreciate it. Two of the schol- 





ars, wholly educated in it, hold certificates 
from the county commissioners to teach any 
where in this parish. The people send their 
children regularly and pay for each child 
twenty cents per month to defray some of the 
expenses of the school ; and they obey all the 
requirements we make of them cheerfully. 
The Boston Freedmen’s Association sent for 
ten dollars worth of the children’s work, and 
when it was all put together it looked very 
nice. 

I feel as if this school had been so long 
upon Friend’s minds that they must be in a 
measure tired of it; but of course I feel more 
interest in it as time goes on, and the children 
improve. I took two children north with me 
this summer; one has a good place in a store 
in Chestnut street, the other is attending the 
James Forten Grammar School, and earning 
$1.50 per week between times. 

We have just passed through some very 
cold weather for this latitude; ice and sleet 
covered the trees for three days. As the peo- 
ple here say, “The ice he hold the wedder 
tight, but the sun he come and broke him 
up.” And I am very glad the sun has again 
appeared, for the people here are not at all 
prepared for such weather. Thy friend, 

CoRNELIA Hancock, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 9. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 715.) 

I visited the Thames Tunnel, a work which 
has excited much interest in different coun- 
tries for many years. As far back as 1802 
an attempt was made by a stock company to 
construct a tunnel under the river, but like 
the first attempt to lay the Atlantic cable, it 
was a failure. The second attempt was made 
in 1825. In 1827 the water broke in and caused 
delay, and in 1828 the water again broke in 
and six men perished. After repeated de- 
lays, it was finally completed at a cost of 
£468,000, and opened to the public in 1843. 
The tunnel consists of two archways 1300 feet 
long, the thickness of the earth being 15 feet 
between the crown of the tunnel and the riv- 
er’s bed. In a pecuniary sense it did not pay ; 
but now the “ East London Railway Com- 
pany ” own it, and use it to great advantage. 
Some forty trains run backwards and forwards 
through it from Wapping to Rotherhithe and 
thence to Debtford and Newcross, so that the 
scheme which, with the toil and great anxiety 
connected with it, wore out some of the first 
projectors, has, since their death, become of 
great service; and it may be said of the pre- 
sent owners (as in many other undertakings) 
“Other men labored, and ye are entered into 
their labors.” I was informed by the guide 
at the entrance of the tunnel, that during 26 
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through were 26,490,000. 

After leaving London for the last time we 
took a train northward to Leamington by the 
way of Rugby. Leamington is a great manu- 
facturing town, and near to Warwick Castle, 
which we visited. This castle is reputed to 
be very old, some writers claiming that the 
foundations of it were laid in the year 50 of 
the Christian era; but the most reliable ac- 
counts perhaps date somewhat later. The 
approach to the castle is through a gateway 
called the Porter’s Lodge. The visitor rings 
a bell and is admitted within the walls, and 
enters a fine broad road deeply cut through the 
solid rock. Ample foliage forms a canopy 
over the visitor's head, and moss and ivy are 
profuse all around him, making a wild and 
romantic picture. Progressing onward a con- 
siderable distance, he comes to a line of forti- 
fications, upon which towers are erected ; one 
of which, more prominent than the rest and 
dedicated to Earl Guy, we ascended. The 
walls of this tower are ten feet thick; the base 
is thirty feet in diameter, and its height 128 
feet. On the left of this is a tower called 
Ceesar’s Tower, said to be as old as the Nor- 
man conquest, and although it has stood 800 
years, it appears as solid as the rock upon 
which it rests. It is counected with Guy’s 
Tower by a strong wall, in the center of which 
is a huge arched gateway. The inner court 
is covered with a beautiful carpet of green 
sward, On the left stands the great mansion 
of the barons of Warwick ; in the front is the 
mount, or keep, clothed to its summit with 
trees and shrubs. The top of the mount is 
covered with towers and battlements, in the 
center of which is a gateway closed by an 
iron grating. The light breaking through it 
produces a cheerful effect. Open flights of 
steps and broad walks on the top of the walls 
form a means of communication throughout 
the whole of the fortress. ‘The whole scene is 
grand and imposing beyond description. The 
great hall is entered from the inner court by 
a flight of stone steps under a gothic porch, 
its dimensions being 62 feet in length and 40 
feet in breadth. The floor is of alternate 
squares of highly polished white and red 
marble. The walls are wainscotted with oak, 
deeply embrowned with age, hung with 
ancient armor of various periods and the ant- 
lers of the rein and moose deer. Opposite is 
@ suit of steel armor, studded with brass, worn 
by Cromwell. The prospect from the win- 
dows is delightful, the Avon dividing and 
forming below the window a fertile little 
island, and soon after passing the island it 
unites again and falls over a cascade with a 
pleasing sound. Sheep and cattle graze in 
peaceful security upon its banks, and nature 
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years, the number of persons who passed 


scribed here. 


of to-day. 
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and art combined, have contributed to make 
it a beautiful picture. From the great hall 
a suite of rooms is seen, extending 333 feet ; 
many of them are filled with costly paintings 
and works of art, some of them of great age, 
and so numerous that they cannot be de- 
In the red drawing room is a 
beautiful table which formerly belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. The bed and furniture in 
the state bed room formerly belonged to 
Queen Anne, being a present from George 
the ILI. tothe Warwick family. After visiting 
various departments and seeing the curiosities 
they contained, the tourist is conducted to the 
green house. This spacious building is of 
modern construction, and is said to have been 
built for the purpose of receiving the cele- 
brated antique vase now exhibited here. It 
has, however, a good collection of plants and 


shrubs, and from its front a beautiful land- 
scape opens, admirably diversified with wood 
and water. 2 
the guide book tells us “that it is designed 
and executed in the purest Grecian taste, and 


The vase is of white marble, and 


is one of the first specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture at present known, compared with the 
age of which, even the castle itself is a thing 
It was found at the bottom of a 
Lake at Adrians Villa, near Tivoli, by Sir 
William Hamilton, then Ambassador at the 
court of Naples, from whom it was obtained 
by the father of the late Earl of Warwick. 


Its shape is circular and it is capable of hold-. 


ing 136 gallons. It has two large handles, 
and is curiously ornamented with vine branch- 
es, tendrills, leaves and bunches of grapes, as 
well as many other devices.” Leaving the 
green house the visitor continues his walk 
through a fine plantation of luxuriant trees 
and shrubs, bounding the extensive lawn for 
half a mile. He then emerges from the 
“leafy covert.” The river front of the castle, 
the mount and its towers, the mill, the cas- 
cade, the ruined arches of the bridge, the 
green house, the tower of St. Mary’s church, 
the whole expanse of verdant lawn, bounded 
by the “soft flowing Avon,” appear in rap- 
id succession, forming a panorama seldom 
equalled, never excelled. Before leaving the 
castle the visitor is urged to visit the Porters 
Lodge, to view the relics of that hero of an- 
tiquity, ‘Guy, Earl of Warwick.” Here he 
is shown many curious things of the past, 
mostly ancient armor, and in addition a stone 
coffin, found in the inner court in the sixth 
century. 


The description of this wonderful castle 
with its surroundings would fill a good sized 
book, and the visitor can give but a meagre 
description of it. At every step he is reminded 
of the intestine struggles which led to the 
erection of these warlike structures in a past 
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age; but as he looks upon them now, with 


their peaceful surroundings, he is led to hope 
and believe that a better and a brighter day 
has dawned upon the human family; even 
the commencement of that day, spoken of in 
prophetic vision, in which “ they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks; and nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

After visiting a very old church near the 
castle, which I shall not step to describe, we 
went to Stratford upon Avon, to visit the 
house designated as the birth-place of Shaks- 
peare. We found a person in attendance well 
fitted for her duties. ‘The house bears the 
marks of great antiquity, being a frame build- 
ing of medium height, filled in between the 
frame work with bricks and without siding. 
The ground floors are of stone and much worn, 
The fire-places have the appearance of old- 
time structures, extending nearly across the 
room. There is an upper room set apart as 
his birth-place, which contains many relics, 
such as « writing desk, said to have been used 
by him when at school, also an arm chair 


that he used at a later period, some manv- | 


script writing of his, &c., all of which I could 
not avoid receiving as rather apocryphal. We 
visited the tomb pointed out as his at the 
village church, and without questioning too 
closely all that I saw, as having been con- 
nected with him, I was deeply interested in 
what I did see, particularly as Stratford itself 
is not without interest to the tourist. 


From this place I went to Liverpool, and 
while there, out to Chester, one of the oldest 
towns in England. The older portions of it 
are still enclosed with the wall which dates 
back to Roman history. Taking a boy as 
guide I went to the top of the wall, and made 
the entire circuit. The surface is covered 
with flagging stones, which make a smooth 
walk of sufficient width to accommodate two 
persons side by side. There are many old 
towers to be met with, during the circuit, of 
very antiquated appearance, connected with 
the wall itself. The one of greatest celebrity 
is called King Charles’ Tower, and a tradi- 
tion has come down with it, “that on one cc- 
casion he stood upon the top of it and wit- 
nessed a battle in which his army was de- 
feated.” As there was no way provided now 
for ascending to the top of this tower, and 
from the appearance of the wall of the tower, 
never had been, I was led to ask the occu- 
pant (who asks a fee for admittance) how 
King Charles got to the top of the tower? 
He gravely replied, “Oh! I suppose he bor- 
rowed a ladder!” While upon this subject I 
may say that when the occupant of that tow- 
er is gone my boy guide will probably have 
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advanced far enough to fill his place, or some- 
thing similar to it, for I found he had an ex- 
planation at his tongue’s end for any question 
asked. Take an instance. During the circuit 
[ saw in the distance a marble statue of a 
man upon a horse. I asked him the history 
of it. He gravely answered that “the horse 
was a celebrated racer, and that in the last 
race he ran against two of the most celebrated 
race horses in the country, and in going the 
last round he broke one of his legs, and yet, 
notwithstanding that, he came in ahead, and 
this morument had been raised to commemo- 
rate the event” I have often had reason to 
believe that the statements and explanations 
of guides were not reliable; they have an in- 
terested motive, in endeavoring to convey the 
impression that they are well informed on all 
matters interesting to the tourist. The tower 
of Chester has many buildings within its lim- 
ite indicating great age. There seems to have 
been less improvement than in many other 
places, but there has been considerable build- 
ing of late, which has extended the place very 
much beyond the walls. 


(To be continued.) 
—-—~08 - 
Frém the Christian Register. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


This expression once meant, distinctively 
and technically, the education received at 
college. No one was thought to be liberally 
educated without the usual course of college 
study and discipline and the diploma, at last ; 
and the indolent, the most negligent, the most 
profligate of college graduates was held to 
be a liberally educated man. Now that in- 
stitutions for education multiply in number 
and get to be varied in character, and books 
are so largely multiplied and become so cheap, 
and travel, too, in foreign lands is so easy, 
the distinction between the college-bred and 
the rest of the community is in some degree 
effaced. And the increasing wisdom of the 
community, too, that overlooks convention- 
alities and forms, will not accept the mere 
possession of a diploma as an evidence that 
a man has been faithful to the privileges of 
a college tuition. 

Yet it is not to be overlooked that the col- 
lege, as usually constituted,—now, especially 
in the improvements that are making in the 
course of college-studies,—affords a means of 
a truly liberal education such as it is difficult 
or impossible otherwise to attain. Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew alone, will not liberalize. 
Trigonometry and the Calculus will not add 
very largely to the liberty of the mind. But 
when to these are added history, and meta- 
physics, and the extensive circle of the phys- 
ical sciences with no small study of their im- 
mediate applications to daily life, and the 
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Modern Languages also, with we know not 
what beside, a man gets his mind opened, 
and learns to see some value in other depart- 
ments of knowledge than that which fits him 
for his own specific employment. He begins 
to admit the largeness of the word; lays 
aside prejudices; becomes more candid; be- 
comes himself more humble in the presence 
of others, and thirsts more for knowledge 
others possess and he has not secured. 

The college, in past times, has not done 
enough to liberalize the minds of its gradu- 
ates; and much remains yet for its aim and 
accomplishment. The most bigoted sectari- 
ans, the most timid theologians, the most vi- 
rulent controversialists, have often been col- 
lege-educated men. Many such still defend 
the genuineness of corrupted proof-texts of 
Scripture, or hold that the safety of religion 
and the church, the morals of society, and 
the salvation of souls depend on certain 
Scripture interpretations,—on certain cere- 
monies or certain organizations. Many such 
are as solicitous to hunt out heresy and for- 
bid it a place at the communion table, as 
they are to denounce personal immoralities 
in the ministry, the church member or the 
community. Political bigotry? intolerance 
and malignity are among the most observa- 
ble and the saddest phenomena of the age. 
And though the large number of our politi- 
cians, demagogues and intriguers may be 
“‘self-educated” men, most notable exam- 
ples of illiberajity in politics can be found 
among the graduates of the college. And if 
again any class in the world may be pro- 
nounced illiberal, certainly the cullege-educa- 
ted physicians, however true they may be found 
in their largeness and accuracy of scientific 
knowledge, are often not ably intolerant 
towards theorists of some other school than 
their own. 


In social relations, also, the college educa- 
tion is incapable of wholly liberalizing the 
mind. This is not to be charged upon the 
college as a fault not to be looked for or 
easily avoided ; but as one of the essential 
difficulties of the human mind in its best 
circumstances which the college cannot re- 
move. But nothing is more narrow-minded 
than supreme reverence for position or sta- 
tion, and faith in official distinction and 
honor, as among the essentials of human hap- 
piness. Yet there is nothing especially to be 
found in Greek accents, in the exceptions in 
the Latin grammar, or the diequisitions of 
metaphysical ingenuity that will relieve the 
mind disposed to such a weakness, from wor- 
ship of wealthy men, from love of worldly 
display, the hankering after office and titles, 
and the desire of power unaccompanied by 
usefulness. College itself has done much to 
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foster the love of unreal distinctions. It has 
not asked who is the selfish man and who the 
generous, nor who alone is the ignorant and 
who the learned, but who is it that has a 
thousand credit marke, and who a thousand 
and one; and it has given to good digestion 
an honorable ovation, a place in the Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the name of first scholar, 
which it denies to a fit of dyspepsia or a 
temporary toothache, or has counted a regu- 
lar attendance at college prayers, without 
considering what motive may have prompted 
attendance, a ground of public honor, when 
a student of equal piety, ability and learn- 
ing, may have lost his college reward by 
having overstepped the mark of allowable 
absences from forms of worship. College 
punishments, like college rewards, often are 
not assigned for actual character. Violation 
of institutional forms, which, however valua- 
ble in some circumstances, are still only 
forms, deriving all their value from circum- 
stances only, is often a reason for the most 
serious degredations. We do not pretend to 
say how much better colleges can do in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments ; 
but only that a narrow and worldly spirit is 
too much fostered in them, as in all institu- 
tions necessarily when a man is subordinated 
to external law. 


We are tempted to ask, will women be 
more liberalized when they are admitted to 
our colleges on equal terms with men? Will 
they be loftier in their ideas of social distinc- 
tions? Will bonnets cost less? Will dress 
be less a topic of thought and conversation ? 
How will it be with the show of new clothes 
on Sunday? And what influence will be ex- 
erted on the narrowness of mind that char- 
acterizes much of social gathering, festivity, 
luxury, excitement and display? Surely, 
some degree of college experience will help 
to an emancipation of some minds ; folly and 
vice being driven out or prevented by more 
serious and lofty pursuits. We only fear 
that two few young women will attempt the 
wider education, and receive the general 
largeness of mind, that women ought to at- 
tain to. 

But a liberal education, it should be con- 
sidered, is as much moral as it is intellectual. 
All the study of science, language, history 
and metaphysics in the world will not always 
liberalize; and some persons that have no 
access to the best means of intellectual edu- 
cation, are liberalized from their very birth. 
The liberal man is the free man: not only 
candid in his judgment of others, hospitable 
towards the utterances they may make, patient 
with the errors into which they fall, respectful 
of their right, and especially respectful of 
their right to go their own wrong way 80 far, 
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as that they may see thet it is wrong; free 
from personal prejudice, free from bounds of 
preconceived opinions, free from supreme al- 
legiance to class, sect, party, region, age ;— 
but, still more, the liberal man is free to use 
his own poweis, mental, physical, social, 
moral, spiritual, limited only by reverence 
supreme for the truth. “ Liberal’ means 
much, in the idea of freedom and of gener- 
osity which it conveys. But tne ancients, 
from whom the word is derived, made use of 
another and even better expression to distin- 
guish the best educated man; he was “ hu- 
man” or “humane.” They signified there- 
by that the best education was kindly, that 
it brought a man nearer to his kind; gave 
him more of a fellow-feeling, touched him 
more nearly with that nature which makes 
the whole world kin. We are to rejoice now 
that a college education does not do so much 
as it once did, to create a class in the com 
munity, and that all the efforts of the great 
philanthropists that preside over our great 
seminaries of learning are bent towards mak- 
ing their students better lovers of their fel- 
low-men, more useful in every various rela- 
tionship. 

— +8 - 
Selected. 

ASPIRATIONS. 
Our aims are all too high; we try 
To gain the summit at a bound, 

When we should reach it step by step, 
And climb the ladder round by round. 
He who would climb the heights sublime, 

Or breathe the purer air of life, 
Must not expect to rest in ease, 

But brace himself for toil or strife. 
We should not in onr blindness seek 

To grasp alone for grand and great, 
Disdainiog every smaller good ; 

For trifles make the aggregate. 
And if a cloud should hover o’er 

Our weary pathway like a pall, 
Remember, God permits it there, 

And His good purpose reigns o’er all. 
Life should be full of earnest work, 

Uur hearts undasbed by fortune’s frown ; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 

And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
The battle is not to the strong, 

The race not always to the fleet ; 
And he who geeks to pluck the stara 

Will lose the jewels at his feet. 


——_-- +~ee- -- 


THE SCULPTOR. 


I saw a sculptor all intent 
Upon his marble white, 
And all his energies were bent 
To mould it day and nigbt. 
With mallet hard, and tools of strength, 
And many strokes severe, 
The block was made to feel at length 
That skilful hands were near. 
And I beheld a child look on, 
And gaze with wondering eye ; 
She saw the splinters, one by one, 
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In all directions fly : 
The doubts that filled that simple mind 
Were hard to understand, 
Like curious things that children find 
Upon the ocean’s strand. 
The marble chips, at every stroke, 
Were scattered one by one, 
Whew childish doubt broke out and spoke, 
‘‘ Father, why waste the stone ?” 
“It is,” be said, in accents mild, 
‘‘ By strokes and heavy blows, 
That as the marble wastes, my child, 
The more the statue grows.” 
Are we not all but children small, 
In doubt and want of sight? 
And like the little child we call 
In darkness for the light. 
How many curious questions still 
Are asked by children here, 
As we behold a Father's skill 
Excite our childish fear. 
We see our dear ones pass away, 
Whom we have loved so long; 
Our little ones who could not stay, 
Whose life was rich in song ; 
We see our loved possessions fly, 
And leave us with such haste ; 
Then ask in our simplicity, 
“Oh, why is all this waste ?” 
Aud then, amid our trembling fears, 
A Father's voice is heard, 
Who wipes away our falling tears 
By His most gentle word :— 
‘It is,” He says, in accents mild, 
“ By strokes and heavy blows, 
That as the marble wastes, my child, 
The more the statue grows.”’ 
—Christian Weekly. 
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INSTINCT, 


From a report of Dr. Le Baron, State Entomologist 
of Illinois, upon the noxious insects of the State. 


I have mentioned the wonderful instinct of 
the Coceus of the Pine, which prompts the 
female insects to improve the short period of 
their active existence, to migrate outwards up- 
on the terminal foliage, where they and the 
generation succeeding them will find them- 
selves in the midst of the greenest and fresh- 
est forage, whilst the males, which are to ac- 
quire wings and the consequent power of lo- 
comotion, fix themselves indifferently upon 
the first vacant space that offers, thus indicat- 
ing a kind of prophetic vision utterly beyond 
any reach of intelligence which we can rea- 
sonably attribute to beings so low in the scale 
of creation. The student of entomology is 
continually meeting with instances of this 
kind, which arrest his attention and excite 
his wonder, and which baffle his utmost in- 
genuity to explain. 

Permit me, by way of conclusion, to refer 
briefly to a few of these instances, not merely 
as marvellous stories, intended to excite the 
curiosity of children, but as remarksble facts 


in nature, fraught, it may be, with a profound 
significance. 
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It is the common instinct of insects which | food for her future progeny. 
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Some species 


are wood-borers in their larva state, but which | take the additional precaution to disable but 
have no such power in their subsequent stages, | not kill the insects thus provided, so that the 
to gnaw their way to the surface of the tree| young may find themselves provided with 


before they stop feeding, so that they can 


fresh provisions. Having completed her task 


emerge without obstraction after they shall | she closes the hole, and never again revisits 


have completed their transformatiuns. 

The Plum-gouger ( Anthronomus prunicida), 
whose history was so carefully traced by my 
predecessor, Mr. Walsh, and which in its lar- 
val period occupies not the flesh but the kernel 
of the plum, when it has completed its growth 
and is ready to transform in the kernel, takes 
the precaution to gnaw a round hole in the 
shell, through which it may subsequently 
emerge. If it did not do so, it would be fa- 
taliy imprisoned, in its future beetle staie, 
within the mature and hardened shell, an 
event which the Gouger carefully guards 
against, though the horticulturist might regard 
it as a consummation devoutiy to be wished. 

The Disippus-butterfly (Nymphalis isippus, 
Gidt.), an interesting account of which is giv- 
en by Mr. Riley, in the first volume of the 
“ American Entomologist,” lives, in its cater- 
pillar state, on different kinds of willow. In 
this state it passes the winter, inclosed in a 
willow leaf, rolled into a cylindrical case. 
But as the leaf would fall Jike the rest, when 
touched by frost, or be blown away by the 
wind, the insect fastens its footstalk with silk- 
en threads to the branch on which it grows, 
and thus securely rides through the frosts and 
storms of winter. 

The larva of a beautiful East Indian but- 
terfly, the Thecla Ixocrates, live in companies 
of half a dozen or more, in the fruit of the 
pomegranate and there also pass the pupa 
state. But before changing to chrysalids, 
each larva cuts a round hole in the rind, 
through which the future butterfly, which it- 
self has no teeth, but only a slender flexible 
proboscis, may be able to escape, and as the 
worm-eaten fruit would be likely to fall pre- 
maturely to the ground the larve crawl 
out and make the stem fast to the tree with 
their web, and then return and go through 
their transformations. 

Those moths whose larve or caterpillars 
are leaf eaters, always lay their eggs upon 
that kind of plant or tree upon which it is 
the nature of their future progeny to subsist, 
though they have no other relation to the 
tree, and though the eggs do not usually 
hatch till after the death of the parent, and 
sometimes not till the following year. 

Many kinds of wasps exhibita wonderful 
provisional instinct. The female wasp bur- 
rows into the ground, or sometimes into rot- 
ten wood, constructs a cell at the bottom of 
the cavity, and there deposits her eggs. She 
then carries in insects which may serve as 


it, but shortly after perishes. 

Now, are we to understand that these in- 
sects are really endowed with a prophetic 
vision? Do they know what will be their 
own condition the next month or the next 
year, or what will be the future necessities of 
their offspring which perhaps are yet unborn ? 
We are hardly prepared to attribute to them 
such superhuman intelligence. If they do 
not know, then what is it that prompts them 
to take such wise and far-reaching precau- 
tions? Who willanswer? I ask the ques- 
tion, but I shall hear no response, for there is 
no earthly intelligence that can solve the 
mystery. 

I can conceive of the formation of a plan- 
et, by the condensation of nebulous matter, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation. I can 
form some idea, however unsatisfactory, of 
the development of organic bodies by the op- 
eration of physical Jaws, responsive to the 
impressions of surrounding circumstances. 
But that an insect which was born yesterday, 
and which will die to-morrow, can, without 
the invocation of a wisdom superior to her 
own, adopt a systematic course of conduct 
having for its object the safety and welfare of 
her future progeny, which will not spring in- 
to active existence till long after she herself 
shall have perished,—this, it passes the 
bounds of my imagination to conceive. 

It is said that Galen was converted from 
atheism by the cotemplation of the human 
skeleton; but I confess that nothing has so 
strongly impressed upon my own mind the 
presence of an all-pervading intelligence in 
nature, as the wonderful prophetic instincts 
of insects,—Journal of Chemistiy, 

Tuey fail to read clearly the signs of the 
times, who do not see that the hour is coming, 
when, under the searching eye of philosophy 
and the terrible analysis of science, the letter 
and the outward evidences will not altogether 
avail us; when the surest dependence must 
be on the Light of Christ within, disclosing 
the law and the prophets in our own souls, 
and confirming the truth of outward Scripture 
by inward experience; when smooth stones 
from the brook of present revelation shall 
prove mightier than the weapons of Saul ; 
when the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as pro- 
claimed by George Fox, and lived by John 
Woolman, shall be recognized as the only 
efficient sulvent of doubts raised by an age of 
restless enquiry.—John G. Whittier. 
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1871. 1872. 
Rain during some portion of} —— —_— 
the 24 hours ........ sesceses. 5 days.| 5 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day... 4 “* | - 
Snow, including very slight | 
TINUED sihkd scale iensniaeasatiasiece re Sie wes 
Cloudy, without storms....... 5 «| 6 « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted’ 10 “ | 10° & 
a 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 3l “ | 3) * 
ETC. —_ aac 
| 13871. 1872. 


Mean temperature of 12th; ————-———— 
mo., per Penna. Hospital....30.85 deg. 28.22 deg. 
Highest point attained during) 





MN i dacscncencncstasi wiscanedl 15.00 “ |48.50 
Lowest do. do. do..| 2.50 “ | 5.00 “ 
Rain during. the month, do...) 2.25 in. | 3.66 in. 
Deatus during the month.) 

being for 5 current weeks| 

for 1871 and 4 for 1872...... |2596 1155 
Ditto during each entire re-! 

PPPOTIOG SOP cicincciniassiies 16,993 20,544 
Ditto from Smallpox do. do... 1,879 | 2,584 








The report of the Board of Health states that “ the 
epidemic began in September, 1871, and between 
that time and December 31 there were 1850 deatha, 
making the total deaths from smallpox during its 
prevalence 4434.” Notwithstanding this it will be 
seen, from a comparison of the above figures, the 
entire increase of deaths in 1872 over 1871 was only 
3551. It must also be borne in mind that for the 
current month under review last year includes 
one week more than the present. But to return 
from this transgression back to our 


TEMPERATURES. 


Average of the mean temperature ot} 

12th month for the past 83 years.........32.55 deg. 
Highest mean of temp’ture duriog 

that entire period 1848......+ ceceeee/45.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, .......+.0...1832 

Althongh the month has certainly been « cold 
one (and especially if we take into consideration a 
portion of that of its predecessor), being more than 
four degrees below the average for eighty-three years 
past, we find 28 degrees recorded seven times dur- 
ing the entire period—26 degrees in 1819 and 25 
degrees in 1832. By our examination of our manu- 
acript tables, we find that in 1846 thirty-five (35) de- 
grees were obtained, which point had been exceeded 
only four times from that year as far back as 1790, 
which shows that all the high temperatures that 
have prevailed have occurred, with the above four 
exceptions, since 1846. 

Our manuscript tables are ruled in four eolumns 
of twenty-five years each, commencing with 1790, 
from which we glean the following : 


“ 


“a 


From 1790 to 1804, both inclusive, av’rge, 30.20 deg. 
 §61805 “ 1839, “ “ oe 31.62 * 
“ ee“ lees, “ = “ 35.53 “* 


Tae Great Snow Storu.—We quote the follow- 
ing as embodying a large amount of information in 
a few words: 

“ The great snow storm of tbe 26th of December, 
1872, will not be forgotten in this country while a 
single individual of its existing inhabitants survive 
to tell the wonderful story to his descendants. A 
wonderful story it is, whether we consider the ex- 
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tent of the country covered by this tremendous nor’- 
easter, the enormous volume of water discharged 
from the clouds in its course from the Gulf States to 
and far into the New Dominion, and from the Great 
Plains to the Atlantic seaboard, up to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence; or whether we consider it in connec- 
tion with that most remarkable atmospheric tidal 
wave of freezing Arctic air from the far northwest, 
which preceded this heavy tempest. But embracing 
the purtentous warsiog of that cold tidal wave and 
the extensive sweep of this mighty storm, together 
with the disastrous tempests on land and sea which 
have usbered in this rough winter in the United 
States and Europe, and from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Alps and Apennines, the subject assumes the 
highest degree of importance to the people of both 
hemispheres. 

“Some fifteen yeaas ago there had been in De- 
cember such severe frost as to lock up under a 
heavy flooring of ice the Delaware, the Susquehanna 
and the Potomac rivers. But with the new year, 
and after a day or two of warm winds from the 
soutb, there came a general and heavy rain, 80 warm 
that it was accompanied by lightning and thunder. 
The Delaware, the Susquebanna and the Potomac 
were broken up by their heavy freshets ; but while 
the ice, in a thick and continuous mass, was still 
drifting down those streams, the wind whipped 
round to the northwest, a tremendous freeze fol- 
lowed, and those rivers, frozen fast again, presented 
the appearance of vast quarries of transpareut ala- 
baster, uncovered, and with their strata cropping 
out of the snow in beautiful confusion. So deep 
was tbe pack at the mouth of the Susquehanna, at 
Havre de-Grace, that, in being frozen into a solid 
Mass, it served as a bridge for the railroad between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia till the return of spring.” 

And close this history with a prediction from the 
same source : 

“ Now, while it is probable that this cold term of 
December, with its great and terrific snow storm, 
may be followed a tew days bence by our expected 
January thaw, it is quite as likely that a reaction 
will follow the thaw which may establish for us a 
severe and protracted winter.” 


CLIPPINGS. 


‘“ Twelfth month, 23d.—The Delaware was frozen 
completely over opposite the city this morning, but 
the ice was not very thick, and the ferry-boats soon 
forced a passage. Above Port Richmond, however, 
the ice is pretty solid. The Schuylkill river is tight 
botb above and below the dam.” 

CuicaGo, Dec. 23.—From all over the west come 
reports of the most terribly severe weather for the 
last three days, the mercury standing as low as 30 
degrees below, and 15 to 20 below being common. 

Fort Wayyt, Dec. 24.—The thermometer last 
evening indicated 12 degrees below zero. 

Wanasi, Indiana, Dec. 24.—Upwards of sixty lo- 
comotives were frozen up and out of water, between 
Huntingdon and Peru, for nearly 48 hours. Cattle, 
hogs and sheep were frozen to death. It is conceded 
to be the most severe weather experienced for many 
years. The thermometer on Sunday morning stood 
25 degrees below zero. 

To show how very general the intense cold pre- 
vailed, and how great an extent of country the 
storm covered, we append a few more items: 

* At Weat Chester, Pa., a most terrific snow storm 
prevailed yesterday. The wind blewa gale. The 
snow was two feet deep, and still falling fast; drift- 
ing 90 as to render travel almost impossible. No 
trains had arrived up to noon. The mercury was 
six degrees abvoe zero. 
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“Reports from many sections of Maine, New| attend. Essays will be acceptable, which, with re- 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts report in- | ports, should be sent to the Clerk by the 15th, di- 


tensely cold weather, the thermometer ranging from 
18 to 45 degrees below zero. 

“At Providence, R. I., a snow storm commenced 
early in the morning, and continued at nine o'clock 
last night, with no prospect of abatement. All trains 
are delayed. 

“At Belfast, Me., the most severe weather since 
the memorable cold term in January, 1857, has been 
experienced. On Wednesday, the thermometer was 
20 degrees below zero, and yesterday 12 below. 

“ At Bangor, Me., the weather for tke past three 
days has been intensely cold. The thermometer 
ranged from 6 to 3) degrees below zero on Wednes- 
day. 

“At Waterville, Me., the thermometer was 40 de- 
grees below zero; at Showhegan and Fairfield, 43 
below; at Wiscasset, 12 below; at Waldboro, 18 
below; in and aronnd Lewiston, 20 to 38 below; 
at Brunswick, 22; Topsham, 24, and at Durham 21 
below; in Portland and vicinity, from 20 to 40 be- 
lew. The telegraph wires were snapped and broken 
by the cold throughout New Hampshire, the ther- 
mometer being from 20 to 30 below zero.” 

Philada., 1st mo. 2d, 1873. J. M. Ettis. 

Note.—In our review of last month, we attempted 
to give from the records at the Penna. Hospital, al/ 
the instances, during a period of thirty-four years, 
wherein the mercury had reached as low a point as 
it did during 1872. 

A subsequent and more critical examination of 
those records gives the following : 


Night of November 29, 1847, 15 degrees 
Morning of “<« 20, “ , . a 
Nevember 25, 1860, ; - “ 
November 30, 1872, . 15 “ 


Our first account stated as /ow a temperature had 
been reached only tice. 
J. M. E. 
scence lia in 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The second Monthly Meeting of this organization 
will be held on Fifth-day evening next, First month 
16th, at West Philadelphia Meeting-house, 35th and 
Lancaster Avenue, at 7} o'clock, business to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock, precisely. Reports from the 
several schools will be read, and delegates appointed 
to the Association; an interesting meeting is antici- 
pated ; all are invited. The Businese Committee 
will meet on Fourth-day evening, at 7} o'clock, at 
Race street Moutbly Meeting-room, to prepare the 
Report tothe Association. 

The Reports from the schools should be sent prior 
to that date to J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Cirement M. Bippie, 
Clerk. pro tem, 





HOME FOR AGED COLORED PERSONS, 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Franklin In- 
stitute Hall, Seventh Street below Marker, Sixth- 
day evening, First month 10th, at 7} o'clock. 

Friends and others are invited. 





FIRST-DAY SCHCOLB. 


‘The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,” will bold its next Quarterly Ses- 
sion at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day morning, lst mo. 18th, 1873, at ten 
o’clock. Reports from the different schools, &c , are 


requested, and that each should appoint delegates to ! 


rected to 717 Willow Street, Philadelphia. 
Jos. M. Truman, = 
Emma Worrktt, Ver - 
Tux Executive Committee will meet at same place 
on Sixth-day evening, the 17th, at 7} o'clock, and 
83 o’clock on the morning of the 18th ; a full at- 
tendance desired, as important business will come 
up. Axna P. Wottaston, Clerk. 








ITEMS. 


Tue weight of snow of the density of the recent 
fall is about one-fifth the weight of water; acubic foot 
of it consequently weighs over 12 pounds, reckon- 
ing the cubic foot of water at 1,000 ounces. The 
roof of an ordinary dwelling house is something 
over 800 square feet in extent, and if we take the 
average depth of the snow to be only one foot, we 
shall have on such a roof a burden of five tons. 
This is not more than a good roof ought to bear, but 
their are hundreds of roofs hardly able to sustain 
their own weight. 


Tur influence of forests on the climate of a coun- 
try is receiving much attention. The clearing off 
mountain tops causes sudden freshets, as we have 
seen illustrated in a remarkable manner in the 
White Mountains. If a stream springs from a dense 
forest, a great deal of ice, snow, and water are re- 
tained by the layer of mould, and moss, etc., acting 
like a sponge; and, consequently, the water is 
drained off gently and with much less danger. From 
the same cause fearful inundations of the Rhone, in 
France, annually occur. 


Tus chief of the Cherokees is a graduate of 
Princeton College and a man of culture ; the Chero- 
kee nation has a society organized ou the model of 
modern civilizations, with newspapers, schools, 
court-houses and the like. The highest prizes for 
cotton were won at the St. Louis Fair by the Chicka- 
saws. 


Ix a recent visit to the East Pennsylvania Experi- 
mental Farm, among other experiments we were 
shown one where limbs on an apple-tree of consid- 
erable size had been sawed off at different months 
of the year, with a view to demonstrate the com- 
parative healing of the stump. The edges of the 
wound were found to heal most thoroughly and 
quickly where the pruning had been done ia the 
Sixth month. This corresponds with sound theory, 
as the tree is then in its greatest vigor, andthe sap 
circulation most active.—/’racticul Fur mer. 


Lyoxet, who spent his whole life in watching a 
single species of caterpillar, discovered in it 4,000. 
The common fly bas 8,000 eyes, and certain butter- 
flies 25,000. M Touchet treats it as an established 
fact that, so fine are the sensory organs of ante, 
that they converse by means of their antenne. Con- 
sequently the strength and activity of insects far 
surpass ours in proportion, In the whole field of 
natural sciences there is nothing more astounding 
than the number of times a fly can flap its wings ia 
a second. 


Tue Imperial Princess of Germany finds sensible 
employment fur ber leisure in devising and execut- 
ing schemes for the better education of women. 
She gives liberally out of her own private purse to 
institutions designed to further this object, aod 
spends a good deal of her time in personally super- 
intending the schools under her patronage.— Morao- 
tan. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 








PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH MONTH ‘UL, 1873. No. 46. 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT !! 
Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities : 
Tickings—of every grade ; eee 
Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; JOHN J. LYTLE 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up; 7 7 
White Flannels—from 25¢ to $1.25 per yard ; 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels : Having engaged i h ion i 
Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; pis, ~ sha ater Mapas taaaaainaaaaaaaiias 


7 close out his Entire Stock of 
Bureau Covers—all prices ; 


Cunton Flannels—from 12$c to 45; D R Y @ 0 0 D 8 


aoa and Toweling in great variety ; 
ird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3lc.; 
' REDUCED PRICES. 
STOKES & WOOD, DRESS GOODS, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain HOSIERY, &e. 


(foods to be found in this city. Please-give him a cali as he will sell very cheap. 


SAMUEL MAROT. CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, TAILOB 


Dealer in Sterling Silver amd Silver Plated Ware, 


Jewelry, Fine Voters, he, 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


$14 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. | qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting order on reasonable terms. Si-ly 
Cards and Engraving generally. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 


CARPETINGS. (First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPBIA. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, do. | Not Wood st No. 924 Cherry 3t. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, i 
w29ps28 4«=- 33: North Second St, Philada, ENGRAVED FORMS 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
905 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 


144 N. Seventh Bt 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, | KEYSTONE BANK, 


Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 





Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 





aes 7 iene M- B. TATIOR. | Toterest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
ISAAC G. TYSON, Draft at Oue Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
PHOTOCRAPH ER, es ea DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 

Sane ee ee Th 
a wa—=« JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier 
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Gdurational. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 1tth. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Sanpy Serine, Mv., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which | hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

1 know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 

TUTE. 
Evwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Purser A. Corneu, Preceptor. 
Eunice NicHoLs, Assisfant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located tien miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cottins, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
ester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Switain C. SHortuper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 


Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


“ALK. PARRY, 
612 Spring GarpEeNn STREET, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 








Whole ex. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


CHARLES W,_ ‘Mo. 7 
ST., N.Y, 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 
Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_ NOTICE TO TRE PUBLIC. _ 


WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 
Tea Warehouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Corrres—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., when you want 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the 
finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. Also. at 
1125S. Second Street. 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. 


12th mo, 28th. 


ee 


Jos, B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FuGd, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


- WATCHES A SPECIALTY, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh St., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largeat 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 


Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 
ACRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE or exchange 


¢ 

| 3 for smaller property ; if not sold will be rented 
on easy terms on the Ist of 4th month; is 6 miles 
from Friends’ Meeting on N. P. R. R., large house 
and barn, plenty of fruit, timber, &c., 14 miles from 
a Station, and 28 miles from the city. Will be sold 
as a bargain; very little money wanted. Apply to 
the owner, WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 4t 
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